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I got my first inkling of the new caste 
system in Soviet Russia as soon as I 
arrived in the old provincial capital 
Minsk, where I was to live for two years 
as a professor in the Minsk University. 

As I placed my baggage on the open 
railway platform, two porters seized it 
and motioned me to follow them into the 
station building. It was in February, 
1934, a bitter-cold night, with wet snow 
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falling from the sky. The porters were 
wrapped in dilapidated sheepskin coats 
and cloth hats with earlaps. 
~ They pushed the station door open but 
jit was impossible to proceed because 
ragged men, women, and children lay 
close-packed on a grimy stone floor up 
to the threshold. J] had never before seen 
such a tableau of human misery. Some 
of the women were feeding infants at 
the breast; a few men were sitting up; 
the rest lay asleep, apathetic. These 
were peasants, I was to learn later, who 
had fled from the famine areas. All over 
the country they lay around in dirty 
stations until the police chased them 
away. 

The porters kicked at the mass of hu- 
manity, right and left, to clear a path 
for themselves and for us. I heard no 
word of protest, not even a murmur. 
Evidently those wretched people took 

_ kicks as their natural portion under the 
Soviets. In this fashion we forced our- 
selves slowly through the fetid crowd, 
till we came to a door on the left, lead- 
ing into a restaurant. Here a porter in 
a long green coat stood guard, Though © 
the restaurant was drab enough by 
Western standards, it offered a striking 
contrast to the waiting room. There was 
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space; there were soiled cloths and 
dusty paper flowers on the tables. 

We sat down and while the porters 
checked our baggage, we looked at the 
fly-specked menu. Just then I noticed, 
through the door which had remained 
open, the approach of a bearded peas- 
ant. Apparently he had been attracted 
by the open door and meant to get a 
look into the “other world.” As he ven- 
tured to step through the door, however, 
the green-coated guard pushed him 
vigorously so that he staggered back. 
Without a word of complaint the would- 
be intruder returned to his place on the 
floor. | 

I asked the waitress, in astonishment, 
whether there wasn’t a restaurant for 
these peasants. Oh yes, she said cheer- 
fully, but it was closed now because of 
“overcrowding.” About a year later, in 
1935, when the famine which had taken 
some eight million lives in five years 
had ended, I had a glimpse of this 
restaurant for the lowest class of 
passengers. It was a miserable place by 
comparison to the other. But I was not 
allowed to enter. I belonged in the first- 
class restaurant, the manager hastened 
to inform me politely—the one reserved 
for “better people.” 


So much for the propaganda legend 
of equality in the land of Soviets spread 
by dupes and agents! | 

In my two-year sojourn in Soviet 
Russia I learned that the lower classes 
— which is to say the simplest workers 
and peasants in whose name the regime 
ruled — were thus segregated every- 
where. Nowhere in the world, so far as 
I know, certainly nowhere in Capitalist 
Europe, are clothes so all-important as 
a mark of caste and position. Let a 
workingman dressed as one try to get 
-into a better restaurant, into a first- 
class cafe in the larger cities, into an 
“international” or first-class car on a 
train, and he will be ejected without 
ceremony. | 3 : 

In the more classy restaurants, where 
there are waiters and white tablecloths, 
I was to see again and again how one 
of the lowly who blundered in — even 
if he had the money — was denied ad- 
mission. If his clothes weren’t up to the 
standard of the place, it was “Beat it, 
brother!” and beat it he did. 

And you need not suppose that the 
factory worker, even if he saved for 
years, could hope to acquire the kind, 
of clothes worn by ‘better people.” 
Prices were too steep, clothes too hard 
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to find, to make that possible. Only the 
so-called “Stakhanovites” among the 
workers could manage the feat. Who, 
then, are the Stakhanovites? 

They are workers who, often with the 
help of the authorities who provide 
special tools and conditions for them, 
produce beyond the normal. They are 
the pace-setters and as such deeply 
hated by their fellow-workers; many of 
them are cornered in dark alleys and 
killed by infuriated colleagues. 

But they are the favorites of an ex- 
ploiting State, paid many ‘times. more 
than others and given all sorts of special 
privileges besides. On the basis of the 
superior output of the pace-setters, the 
State raises the norm for production or 
lowers the payments. (All Russians 
work on the piece-work system which 
capitalist trade-unions oppose; they are 
thus as badly off as the victims of the 
worst sweatshops.) 

For their patriotic services in helping 
press more labor out of their fellow- 
workers for less money, these Stakhano- 
vites have been allowed to emerge as a 
special caste. They alone can afford to 
wear the kind of clothes which will ad- 
mit them among the “better people.” 
In many cases they are provided with 
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these clothes at nominal prices by a 
grateful government as reward for ex- 
ceptional production. 

Better clothes are thus under Soviet . 
conditions not primarily a sign of 
wealth, since no one is really rich; they 
are rather a sign of social position. The 
same holds true for other good things 
in life, since the all-powerful State, 
which owns everything and administers 
everything for its own glory and bene- 
fit, decides who shall have and who shall 
have not. 

A great deal has been made by pro- 
paganda mouthpieces about “vacation 
resorts” for Soviet workers and peas- 
ants, for instance. The truth is that 
- these resorts can accommodate only the 
tiniest fraction of the working popula- 
tion. The right to use them is doled out 
to “deserving” citizens, which means 
those with political influence, Stakhano- 
vites, officials and the like. When a 
simple mortal does obtain the boon, it 
is as reward for unusual conduct or 
production. 

What by Soviet standards passes for 
“the good life’ -—- which the lower 
classes, the 160,000,000 see only from 
afar — is enj ioyed only by the leaders of 
the ruling Communist Party and the 
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government, by the heads of State en- 
terprises, by top Soviet officials. It is 
enjoyed by the more important func- 
tionaries and officers of the vast police 
system and the Red Army. These are 
all superior castes, with endless grada- 
tions within each hierarchy. In effect 
they constitute the new upper classes. 

But even the most privileged groups 
live always under the threat of disgrace 
and worse. Suspended over their heads, 


as by a hair, is “the Sword of the Revo-. 


lution,’ a phrase used to describe the 
dread Secret Police. Once called Tcheka, 


then OGPU, then NKVD, now MVD, : 
yet unchanging under the shifting 


labels, the Secret Police is like a gigan- 
tic tree. Its roots spread through the 
whole population, and its luxuriant 
branches throw a deep shadow over the 
entire nation. 

No one is immune to its surveillance. 
Take a high diplomat; Mr. Gromyko, 
for example. He is surrounded by lowly 
functionaries and groveling servants, 
by chambermaids, messengers and 
chauffeurs who shine his boots and 
jump at his slightest command. Yet he 


knows well enough that most of them 


report his every word and act to 
“them,” meaning the Secret Police. He 
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knows that in the Moscow headquarters 
there is a fat dossier marked “Gro- 
myko” where his life is on record. As 
soon as it suits the purposes of his 
bosses, he will be confronted with a 
thousand slips of the tongue and other 
“erimes” and forced to sign a “con-_ 
fession.” 

Quite high on the social ladder are 
the directors of State factories. They 
have everything; well-furnished homes, 
servants, automobiles, horses, and what 
is most valued in the Soviet Union, 
ample food. The difference between 
their level of life and that of the worker | 
under them is as wide as the difference 
between a pauper and a multi-million- 
aire in the capitalist world. 

Yet the lowliest unskilled laborer, 
who eats only once a day in a smelly 
canteen, has one advantage that comes 
with his anonymity and personal unim- 
portance. He is not watched quite as 
closely as members of the higher caste 
and can speak his mind with less risk. 
He thus lives more securely than his di- 
rector. The latter need only utter one 
indiscreet word, perhaps to his own 
wife or to a guest at his home, to be 
stripped of his privileges and dragged 
from bed some night by the police. 
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I once heard a ragged and drunken 
~shoeshine man hurl curses at the Soviet 
regime. He was hit over the head with 


a police-stick and taken to jail. But two. 


days later he was back on the streets 
of Minsk shining shoes. The almighty 
State could afford to ignore his opinions 
because he had no power. 

~ Another time five Volga Germans 
working in a Minsk factory, got drunk 
in the canteen. In that state they said 
aloud what nearly all Soviet workers 
think about the government in their 
secret minds, and it wasn’t very flatter- 
ing. They also smashed a few tables 
and chairs. All five drew ten-year sen- 
tences at hard labor in concentration 


camps — not, however, for their views 


on the regime but for the greater crime 
of “destroying State property.” 

It is only in democracies that govern- 
ments fear “‘public opinion.” A modern 
terror-master like Joseph Stalin hasn’t 
the slightest fear of the opinions and 
the discontents of the poor and lowly. 
Even if entire cities should revolt, he 
can subdue them with a few bombers 
and a division or two of his special 
police troops. The malcontents will soon 
be packed into cattle cars and hauled 
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into slavery in Siberia, the Far North 
or the Central Asiatic deserts. | 

What the modern dictator does fear 
is the opinion of the upper classes, es- 
pecially the officers of the Secret Police 
and the Red Army. His power rests on 
them and they must be kept as happy 
as possible. It is especially for them that 
the regime maintains a different kind 
of police — the so-called “fighters on 
the cultural front.” These are the hun- 
- dreds of thousands of men and women 
whose job it is to beat the drums of 
propaganda, to glorify the “happy life 
under Comrade Stalin.” They, too, con- 
stitute a special caste, like the armed 
police and the military officers. 

The Red Terror, as a matter of fact, 
employs two kinds of weapons against 
the population. One is naked force; the 
- other is propaganda. Each of these wea- 
pons has its specialists. Propaganda 1s 
supremely important. That is why the 
government is so eager to teach every- 
one to read and write; why it provides 
the remotest villages with radio re- 
ceivers. Newspapers, books, radio are 
channels to the mind of the masses, 
which a totalitarian regime enslaves as 
thoroughly as it does the body of the 
masses. 
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Outside Russia I’ve heard the view 
expressed that the propaganda phase is 
more important than the raw physical 
terror. From my own observations, I 
doubt this. The fact is that inside 
Russia, in contrast to the world beyond 
the Soviet frontiers, not even the most 
simple-minded serf on a State farm be- 


lieves a word that he reads or hears or | 


sees on the movie screen. Indeed, he is 
inclined to assume that the opposite is 
true. Let the newspapers write that the 
sun rises in the east, and the average 
Russian will wonder what new trick is 
being played on him: he will be inclined 
to believe thereafter that, wherever the 


sun rises, it assuredly is not the east... 


If I were to classify the ruling castes 
I would say that there are three: (1) 
The top leaders of the Communist Party 
and the government; (2) The armed 
forces of the dictatorship, which is to 
say the Secret Police and the Red Army 


leaders; and (3) the unarmed or — 
“thought police,” which is to say the 


monitors of public opinion. 

The first two categories need no ex- 
planation. The third is not so easy for 
outsiders to understand. It includes 
writers, actors, professors, singers, 
journalists — not all of them, of course, 
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but those whose talents make them valu- 
able instruments for the support and | 
glorification of the uppermost wielders 

of power. | 

They remain in their high caste only 
as long as they do the bidding of the 
dictators. It is quite true that poets, 
playwrights, novelists, opera singers, 
etc., are given enormous incomes. But 
it is also true that writers and artists 
who allow themselves the luxury of say- 
ing what they please are instantly — 
liquidated. Their job is to terrorize the 
minds of the people even as the Secret 
Police terrorize their bodies. As long 
as they fulfill this function, they share 
the benefits of the ruling castes. 

These pathetic intellectuals are in 
effect mental mercenaries of the police-. 
state, of the censors, of the culture- 
ecommissars. They live on lies. But do 
not blame them too hard. It is not be- 
eause they love the Red Terror that they 
~ do these chores, but because they must 
feed their families; because they want 
to escape the incredibly harsh existence 
that is the lot of the lower castes. 

To emerge from the lowly into th 
higher classes is a heart-breaking en- 
terprise in which only the most ener- 
getic, the most cynical, the wiliest 
13 


puceedd. If I had the space I could tell 


the stories of working-class families 
that I knew personally and how they 
struggled to escape the hunger and 
misery of their lowiy estate. 

But perhaps I can convey the picture 
better by telling the story of one worker 
who might have escaped but refused to 
do so. Originally a miner, he was, when 
I met him, working in a soda-water 
bottling factory in Minsk. At the end 
of World War I, he had remained in 
East Prussia, where he married a Ger- 
man woman. They lived a simple but 
happy life and had four children, all 
boys. 

In 1983, with the rise of Hitler to 


power, they were forced to return to 


Russia because the miner was not a 
German citizen. [In Minsk they lived in 
indescribable want and squalor, made 
worse by their memory of decent condi- 
tions in the old Germany. The husband 
earned 110 rubles a month—not enough 
to buy the rationed bread for a family 
of six — and his German wife added 
a few rubles by taking in washing. 

1 intervened in their behalf. The ex- 
miner knew two foreign languages and 
nought have obtained a better post. But 
I discovered that he had stubbornly re- 
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fuséd to do what is known as “social 
work.’ Specifically, he was asked to do 
propaganda among his fellow-workers, 
to tell them about the horrors of life 
for unemployed Germans. This he re- 
fused to do. | 

I called him to my home and pleaded 
with him, in the name of his starving 
children, to yield to the authorities. “Lie 
if need be,” I said. ‘‘Tell them what they 
want you to. The workers will under- 
stand that you’re lying for the sake of 
your loved ones.” 

“No, never!” he exclaimed. He was a » 
frail little man, with a Tartar cast to 
his face, and I had hardly expected such 
passion. ‘The unemployed in Germany 
— I was unemployed myself for a year 
— live better than any of the people 
in my factory,” he explained. “If it were | 
not for my religion I’d commit suicide. 
I’d rather die than tell such lies.” 

His German wife, when summoned 
by the Red Aid, an international com- 
munist relief organization, defended 
her husband. With the courage of a 
foreigner she told them: ‘‘A proletarian 
can’t live in your Soviet Union!” 

In her simple way this woman put 
her finger on the essence of the Soviet 
reality. A regime which in theory 
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operates in the name of the proletariat, 
has made it impossible for the prole- 
tarian to live a decent life. In fact, not 
in theory, he is the out-caste. 

Russia has become a pyramid of 
classes, with the tiny clique of dictators 
at the apex. At the base is ordinary 
working humanity, which is more ex-, 
ploited and terrorized and _ pushed 
around than the lower classes in- 
capitalist society. 
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